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will \ for, like his 'Omanite brother, with whom he appears on
terms of great familiarity, he is only thinking how to make the
best of a bad bargain, and then get away faster than he came.
The servants of our friend the Na'ib, with their rakish Bagdad
air, and the wrinkled ill-tempered Meccans, may be easily dis-
tinguished in the crowd. But here conies a procession; it is a
great man from Medinah, detesting and detested by all around,
who, with his numerous attendants richly clad, himself rustling
in silk and embroidery, has found his way to Ri'ad on business
of high import; perhaps to intercede, but in vain, for his friends
in 'Oneyzah, perhaps to concert some wicked scheme in the
Wahhabee interest for the downfall of the present Shereef. Be
that as it may, all frown at him, and he frowns at all: I know
not on which side is the deeper contempt and hatred.

Close by I see a tall slender figure, remarkably handsome,
and clad in a not inelegant though unadorned dress. It is
Rafia', one of the Sedeyree family, a chief esteemed alike for
courage in war and for prudence in peace; but now, like all
his relatives, under an official cloud, because belonging to the
too-national party of the province, and suspected of a want
of sincere attachment to the 'Aared dynasty. Possibly these
suspicions are not wholly out of place ; and were it known at
court, as it is, though under the rose, to Aboo-'Eysa and myself,
that those thin lips not unfrequently inhale a certain smoke of
American origin, Rafia' would, I fear, be held for even worse
than he is at present Territorial disputes furnish the pretext
of his presence here; the desire of his kinsman 'Abd-el-Mahsin-
es-Sedeyree to find out what chance he has of being reinstated
in his ancestral authority, is the real but hidden motive.

Then pushes along through the crowd, dragging his cloak
with Bedouin carelessness on the ground till its lower edge
becomes an irregular fringe of torn thread, a chief of 'Oteybah
or Ajman. Formerly masters, one of Western, the other of
Eastern Nejed, during the anarchy which followed the Egyptian
war, these tribes were the first to feel the sword of 'Abd-Allah,
son of Feysul, and after counting their slaughtered warriors by
hundreds, and their plundered camels by thousands, reluctantly
assumed the semblance of compliance and the reality of sub-
mission. Now compelled, like Pope's ghosts, to haunt the
places where their freedom died, they pay melancholy visits to